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(Emblems of November.—From Soxou Calendars.. Farm-house Fire; Cotton MS., Tiberius, B.5. Threshing; Lansdowne M8.,.38]. Kiiling Swine ; Cotton 
MS., Nero, C. 4.] 


Norwitustanptne that this is what has been prover- 
bially styled “ the gloomy month of November,” the 
upplication of the term seems to be more directly in- 
tended for our towns and cities, where the fogs and rains 
which frequently occur about this period are presumed 
to have a baneful influence upon the atmosphere, than 
for that portion of the population engaged in agricultural 
affairs,—or, ‘indeed, for the country at’ large. The 
labourer, whose general out-door employment necessarily 
exposes him to the pelting of the storm, is rarely known 
to despond ; and if he continue to enjoy robust health, he 
cares but ‘little for the inclemency of the season; indeed 
many such persons prefer the winter to the summer sea- 
son, and suffer less personal inconvenience from the win- 
ter cold than the summer heat. It does'not, however, 
invariably happen, in spite’ of the near approach of what 
may be termed absolute winter, and the indifferent repu- 
tation that is commonly attached to the present month, 
that the weather is unfavourable’ for farming- tions ; 
for there are autunins when this month is a more favour- 
able one than its ptedecessor. This, howéver, can in no- 
wise be depended upon, and it therefore behoves the hus- 
bandman to defer as few of those necessary farming affairs 
as possible, which annually.devolve upon him during the 
autumn, until so late a pertod’of the season as the present. 
Von, IX. 





One of our most celebrated modern poets draws the 
following striking picture of the present month, as seen 
and felt in the more northern portions of our island :— 


** November’s sky is chill and drear, 
yoga ines ie mea and sear: 

e gazing down st linn, 
That 8 :s little Santen ib, , 
Low in‘its dark and narrow glen, ° 
You scarce the rivulet might ken; 

So thick the tan, green-wood grew, 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through: 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 

Through bash and brier, no longer green, 

An-angry brook, it sweeps the gad 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, . 

And, foaming brown, rit doubled speed 

’ Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No lo autumn’s glowing red 

Upontoer forest hills is shed ;, 

No more, beneath the evening beam, 

Fair Tweed reflects their paiple 

Away hath passed the heather-bell, > 

That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell ; 

Sallow his brow, and russet bare 

Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 

The sheep, before the heaven, 

mcrae er cr 
here.yet some pines, 

And vile Suny sunbeam shines: 0 
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In meek despondency they eye 

The withered sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer hill, 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill: 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast.”* 


Late as the season has now got, and harsh and cold as 
the weather frequently happens to be, it seldom is the 
ease that the autumnal seed-time is completed until the 
present month; but, indeed, some farmers who occupy 
large farms upon which is a great diversity of soil and 
situation, will often be found sowing corn, of one sort or 
another, during the whole of the autumnal and winter 
months (excepting perhaps January), at such times as 
the weather will permit of the seed being got into the 
ground in tolerable condition. Without attempting to 
uphold the practice of what we should cali sowing out of 
season, we will mention a circumstance which occurred 
under our own personal observation. A farmer, having 
eaten off a turnip crop by the early part of December, 
and the weather proving dry and favourable, came to the 
resolution of ploughing up the field at ouce, and trying 
the effects of this unusually late sowing. He did so; 
but it so happened, that on the very day that he expected 
to have finished the work a snow-storm set in during the 
afternoon, and after the sowing had been completed, of so 
violent a character as to render it impossible to continue 
the harrowing; and, consequently, upon two or three 
acres the seed was left uncovered. A season scarcely ever 
equalled for severity in this country succeeded this fall of 
snow, which continued for two days with but little inter- 
mission ; so that on the third day there was a covering 
upon the ploughed ground of twelve or fifteen inches. 
Although partial thaws took place, and fresh accumula- 
tions of snow succeeded, the ground was never actually 
bare for upwards of two months; when, instead of the 
seed having rotted, as the farmer supposed might be the 
case, he was surprised to find that the portion of the 
ground which had not been harrowed bore a more favour- 
able appearance than any other part of the field; the 
seed no doubt having, when the first partial thaw took 
place, sunk sufficiently into the surface of the soil to 
vegetate ; and the vegetation had probably been increased 
by the covering of snow that afterwards continued upon 
it, and thus protected the young plants from the effects 
of the cold. 

In the upland and mountain regions of country, where 
numerous flocks of the hardy black-faced breed of sheep 
are kept, the salving or smearing of them commonly 
occupies the sheep-farmers three or four weeks, com- 
mencing in the latter part of October and ending some 
time during the present month ; and scarcely does there 
a busier season occur during the whole year. It is not 
only a busy season, but one also that is attended with 
very great expense to the large stock-keeper ; for besides 
the considerable cost of the materials employed in making 
the salve, there is the amount of the wages of those per- 
sous it may be necessary to employ during the time the 
salving is in progress. Many of the mountain flocks vary 
from two to four thousand, so that were we to take the 
average at three thousand, the expense of salving would 
be very considerable. The salve, for the most part, is 
made of melted butter and tar,—the respective propor- 
tions of which depend, in some measure, upon the judg- 
ment of the parties using it—as every sheep-farmer pre- 
pares his own salve; but twelve pounds of butter toa 
gallon of tar may be considered as rather an under than 
an overestimate. The best quality of butter is not gene- 
rally used ; and occasionally palm-oil is made use of as 
a cheap substitute for butter, but the salve made in this 


* Waiter Scott’s Introduction to * Marmion.’ 
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way is not held in,such repute. The cost,of the. salve 
applied to each sheep will average (in most seasons) 
sdmething over four-pence ; and the wages of the salvers 
cannot be estimated under twopence,—for the usual rate 
of wages is from one shilling to sixteen pence per day, 
and board, or at the very lowest calculation two shillings; 
and where a person salves the sheep well and neatly, he 
must be very expert indeed at the business if he salves 
over a dozen during a short autumnal day. Hence it 
will appear that the material and the wages together 
ought not to be estimated under sixpence a head, per- 
haps a little over; so that the cost of salving a flock of 
three thousand small mountain sheep could not be less 
than from 75/. to 80/. But there is a good deal of extra 
labour consequent upon the season of salving the flocks, 
that is not taken into this account ; for the whole or large 
portions of the flocks have to be gathered in from the 
extensive wastes and commons, according as they may 
be required to be put into the hands of the salvers; and 
when they have been salved, they have to be distinctly 
re-marked—which is commonly done with both tar and 
rud or ruddle. It is at this particular season that assort- 
ments and selections are made through the flocks; for 
the old crocks, or ‘crones,’ are drafted, and sent off 
to the country fairs to be sold for what they will fetch ; 
while the ewes that are intended for breeders are hence- 
forward kept apart from the rest of the flock, and are not 
sent back to the mountains, but, accompanied by the 
rams, are sent off to such pastures or enclosures as the 
farmers may happen to be possessed of. Besides which 
the hogs or hoggets—for the produce of last spring ceases 
being called lambs at this season—are after salving sent 
off to some distant part of the country, where winter 
eatage has been provided for them; for they are not con- 
sidered sufficiently hardy to withstand the rigours of the 
winter among the mountains, unless provided with sheds 
to shelter them from the tempest and the cold, and are 
well supplied with choice hay, where more succulent food 
is not obtainable. 

The expenses, attending the keeping of a large flock 
of mountain sheep—from the time the hoggets and the 
ewes and lambs are returned to the commons late in the 
spring, until the present season of the year, when the 
flocks are again gathered in for the purpose of being 
salved—is but trifling; since in most situations where 
these numerous flocks are kept, the occupiers of the 
farms adjacent possess an unlimited right of pasturage 
upon the unenclosed wastes ; nor do these sheep-farmers 
generally rent high. So that it is no unusual thing with 
the occupier of a farm of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred acres, a considerable portion of which is often 
but little superior to the common itself, to. possess a flock 
of three or four thousand sheep ; the chief expense being 
the wages of a couple of shepherds, and the loss sus- 
tained in the various casualties attending so numerous a 
flock. _But with respect to the winter season the case is 
quite different ; for in the first instance there is the ex- 
pense of sulving, as already mentioned,—then the winter 
pasturage of the young sheep, and probably a large. por- 
tion of the ewes ; and should the season be a severe one; 
the stronger aud more hardy portion of the flock, although 
sent *. to the mountain wastes to seek a miserable 
pittance, will have to be supported—at least in part— 
with hay, during the more inclement part of the season. 
It is at this season, too, that the owners of the large flocks 
commonly get the most correct account of the exact num- 
bers under the various heads they generally class them; 
for although an account is commonly kept of the numbers 
shorn, they are not then so accurately classed and sub- 
divided. Where the wastes are very extensive, and pro- 
bably some portions of them rugged and broken, and the 
flocks large, it often happens that a few stragglers will 
escape the observation of the persons employed in collect- 
ing the flocks together, and consequently escape the 
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operation of salying. These, from their appearance during 
the winter, are familiarly termed white sheep, for the 
salve gives a dirty and impure appearance to the fleeces, 
and it is never applied to the skins of those that are 
under progress of fattening, for it is considered to impart 
an unpleasant flavour, in a greater or less degree, to the 
ficsh of those that have been anointed with a salve made 
of such ingredients. 

This salving or smearing has been objected to by the 
owners of large flocks of sheep, but then they have not 
been of the same breeds we here allude to; for it only 
requires a strict observance of the salved sheep, and the 
white sheep that have escaped salving, to become fully 
satisfied of the general utility of annually incurring both 
the expense aud trouble. In the first place, it has the 
effect of destroying many of the lice with which sheep in 
general are infested ; secondly, it quickens and increases 
the growth of wool, and thereby renders the fleeces a 
warmer covering and of greater value; and thirdly, it 
prevents the wool from becoming detached from the skin, 
and so falling off in the early part of the ensuing milder 
season, thus preventing a loss in that valuable article, 
which, among the mountain flocks, would most certainly 
take place to a very great extent were they to remain 
unsalved ; so that these advantages greatly overbalance 
the amount of expense incurred in salving. 

It appears from the writings of various authors upon 
rural economy, that most of the farmers used formerly to 
depend, more or less, upon mast for the fattening of their 
pigs or hogs at this season of the year ; and what appears 
to have been generally understood by this term compre- 
hended all sorts of haws and hops, acorns, sloes, beech- 
nuts, &c.; in short, all the wild fruits of the woods and 
hedge-rows that hogs are disposed to feed upon. Some 
of the same authors allege that the wild productions here 
spoken of fatted hogs as readily, and produced pork of as 
good a quality, as beans, peas, or corn would have done. 
This, however, notwithstanding all that may have been 
said and written to the contrary, we cannot altogether 
credit; for there is no doubt whatever that the fat of 
bacon or pork that has been fed upon acorns and nuts is 
invariably of an oily nature, and by no means of so fine a 
flavour, or so valuable for general consumption, as that 
which has been fattened upon the various productions of 
the farm, and particularly upon the meal made from 
oats or barley. But under the wretched condition in 
which agriculture for the most part existed a century or 
two ago, farm products were by no means so various or 
abundant as they are at present; and hence the different 
sorts of mast were eagerly sought after, and held in good 
repute. Even as early in the season as the month of Sep- 
tember, our friend Tusser thus refers to the subject of 
securing mast :— 

“ Go gather some mast, it will stand thee upon, 
With servant and children, ere mast be all gone; 
Some left among bushes shall pleasure thy swine ; 
For fear of mischief, keep acorns from kine.’”* 

There seems no doubt that before Tusser’s time, as 
well as at a somewhat more recent period, the keeping of 
swine was a matter of far more general importance than it 
is at present. In those days there was scarcely a village 
or hamlet which did not possess a swineherd, a person 
maintained at the expense of the whole community, for 
the express purpose of taking care of the hogs or swine. 
The chief duties of this personage were to collect them 
from the various parties to whom they belonged, in the 
mornings, and drive them to the woods or commons, or to 
wherever feed happened to be most abundant, where they 
were permitted to roam at large for the day; when to- 
wards evening, they were again collected into a body, and 
driven back to the village and deposited with the respec- 
tive owners. The swineherd, however, was a character 
coufined to situations where woods and copses abounded ; 


* © Septembei’s Husbandry.’ 
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for in the absence of woodlands and commons, briers and 
brakes were in plenty: there was but little to be procured 
in this foraging system by the herds of swine, and con- 
sequently no need of a swineherd. 

Since the period that the swineherd figured as a ne- 
cessary character in many localities more or less populous, 
a large portion of the forests and more extensive woods 
have become disforested, and most of the wastes and com- 
mon lands have beenenclosed. But since farming affairs 
have become reduced to a more regular and perfect sys- 
tem, it has been found that hogs generally ought to be 
restricted from roaming at large; and although in a few 
instances we yet occasionally find some extensive occupier 
of woods and copses sending a party of hogs into the 
woodlands at the season when mast is’ most abundant, 
with a boy to look after them, generally speaking they 
are too apt, by their proneness to rooting up grass and 
plants, and peculiar manner of feeding, to commit serious 
injuries upon young woods, as well as upon farm-crops in 
general. But a better and more profitable plan is now 
adopted by most farmers disposed to make the rearing of 
swine an object of profit to any amount, and that is, by 
having a clover-field of the requisite size set apart for the 
feeding of hogs; for it has been fully ascertained that 
hogs of certain breeds may be maintained or fed upon 
clover (of which they are very fond) at a much less 
expense than in any other way, and yet kept in good 
condition. 

It seems to have been known, even in Tusser’s time, 
that some sorts of mast were not wholesome food for hogs 
when consumed in large quantities; for in speaking of 
their being fed upon acorns, he says :-— 

« Though plenty of acorns the porking to fat, 
Not taken in season may perish by that; 
If rattling, or swilling, get once to the throat, 
Thou losest thy porkling, a crown to a groat.”® 


Our author, in a subsequent paragraph, in speaking of 
hogs becoming infected with a distemper called the measles, 
in which their skins become covered with an irruption of 
red spots (which is generally believed to originate in the 
absence of a proper supply of water), expresses himself in a 
manner that is by no means in accordance with the 
honourable and moral principles inculcated throughout 
his writings ; for the following extract will show how he 
proposes disposing of his diseased hogs :— 
“ Thy, measled bacon-hog, sow, or thy boar, 

Shut up for to heal, for infecting thy store ; 

Or kill it for bacon, or souse it to sell, 

For Fleming that loves it so daintily well.”* 


It appears to us on the whole, however, that less use 
is now made cf the various kinds of the wild productions 
of the woods and hedge-rows, or what is generally in- 
cluded under the head of mast, than what prudence and 
economy would at all times appear to dictate; for in 
seasons like the present, when mast is very abundant and 
farm-produce dear, where there are woods or hedge-rows 
connected with a farm, and conveniently situated, by a 
little good management the stock of swine, both those that 
are intended for fattening during the winter, as well as 
the younger ones which are to be kept over the following 
summer, might be greatly improved in condition where 
the mast is abundant. And although, as we have hinted 
elsewhere, mast-fed pork or bacon is certainly not of the 
best quality, yet this species of food answers exceedingly 
well to improve the condition of lean store hogs until 
they become about half fat, when the fattening process 
should be compieted by such farm-produce as it may be 
the most convenient to supply at this season of the year; 
and were the whole business judiciously managed, a saving 
of one-half the meal or corn that otherwise would have 
been consumed might be effected in this way, without. the 
quality of the pork being at all deteriorated. In Tusser’s 


* © October’s Husbandry.” 
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* Abstract ’ of the present month, the following quotation 
would apply to what we have just. been speaking of :— 
Get pole, boy mine, 
Beat haws to swine ; 
Drive hog to the wood, 
___ Brake roots be good.” 

It was remarked in an early supplemental number for 
the present year, that the season of Christmas, or a little 
earlier or later, is the usual period for the slaughtering of 
hogs and the curing of bacon; but in several counties, 
where but little bacon is used, they commonly have their 
porkers sufficiently fat for slaughtering some time during 
the present month, the farmers alleging that it is more 
profitable to fatten their hogs as soon as the crops are 
gathered in, when there commonly happens to be some 

ion of them that is not of a marketable quality, and 
only, in fact, fit for hog-meat ; and hence a longer delay 
in getting such articles.consumed, would in all likelihood 
lessen its value ; and when once it is found that the hogs 
have consumed the store thus set apart for them, it rarely 
happens that it would prove, profitable to keep them 
longer, as whatever they then consume in addition might 
deny be converted. into. cash at a fair and marketable 
rice. But in most cases, circumstances will direct the 
er in matters that appertain to the fattening of the 
various kinds of stock; aud as the season has commonly 


become so cold by the beginning of the present month, | 


that there ceases to be any Jonger a risk in committing 
the carcassesjof bullocks or swine to the pickling-tub, and 
as very cold weather is known to be detrimental to the 
fattening of farm-stock in general, where it is intended 
for family consumption, in most, cases early slaughtering 
will prove the more advantageous. Thisseems to have 
been the view that was generally entertained, at least in 
reference to beef, in Tusser’s time, when it was the custom 
with the farmers to kill their own supply for the ensuing 
season ; and although the turnip culture has made the 
fattening process, after the summer grass is gone, a matter 
easily accomplished to what it was formerly, still the 
general principle will.commonly hold good :— 
“ At Hollontide slaughter-time entereth in, 

And then does the husbandman’s feasting begin; 

From thence until Shrovetide kill now and then some, 

Their offal for household the better will come.”* 


And again :— 
‘* (For Easter) at Martelmas, hang up a beef, 
For stall-fed, and peas-fed, play pick-purse the thief ; 
With that and the like, ere an beef come in, 
Thy folks shall look cheerly when others look thin.”* 

For the sake of the health of the rural population, on 
the whole it is probably better that the constant use of 
salt provisions no longer obtains, for beef that has been 
salted and dried, as well as that which remains a long 
time in pickle (and the same may be said of pork too), 
on account of its saltness and hardness, becomes very 
indigestible. To be sure, those ns whose occupations 
are daily in the field, from their general habits and the 
nature of their exercise, are rarely subject to suffer much 
inconvenience in this respect.t 

At this period of the year the season returns when 


* ‘ November's Husbandry.’ 

+ In the northern and middle sections of the United States, as 
well as in some of our adjoining colonies, the woodcutters and 
others, who may be looked upon as the peasantry of those coun- 
tries, greatly prefer salted pork, at any season of the year, to fresh 
provisions of any description. They seem to be of opinion that 
when they can get plenty of well-fed and. well-cured pork, they 
are able to perform a greater amount of labour with more ease to 
themselves. As an instance of this opinion, we will quote the 
reply of a young Yankee backwoodsman to an English settler, 


upon his being questioned concerning the extent of the work he’ 


would be able to execute. “I guess,” replied he, “if Mr. 

will give me plenty of pork and beans, that I shall be able to do 
as much work for him as any other man he will find.” The beans 
he alluded to are the small white dwarf French beans, which are 
grown in the fields in those countries, and, after being threshed, 
are kept in bags in dry situations for household use, a portion of 
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these persons, who are occupiers of woodlands should set 


about, having them carefully looked after, for the trees 


becoming divested of their leaves, in situations where a 
culling is necessary, or where the whole is intended for 
sale, now is the season when the woodman may again 
resort to -his winter employment ; and since. many of the 
labourers employed during the summer in the ordinary 
duties of the farm—in the sowing, planting, weeding, 
reaping, harvesting, and securing of the crops, where 
farms: have woodlands attached te them—such labour- 
ers. may: now lay aside,.for a season their hoes, their 
sickles, and their spades, and take up the axe and the 
bill-hook. Some writers upon agricultural affairs have 
totally excluded the management of woodlands, as not 
properly coming within the| range of their general re- 
marks ; but this undoubtedly is an incorrect view of the 
matter, for plantations and woods, particularly while the 
trees are young, demand from those who expect ultimately 
to be benefited by them a constant care and superintend- 
ence, .without which success is more or less doubtful, 
Besides the necessary pruning and thinning that young 
plantations require, especial care should be taken to pre- 
vent the leading shoots from being torn off by cattle, and 
those sorts that have smooth barks from being injured by 
sheep.. These things:can only be cenniatel by an un- 
ceasing attention to the state of the fences, and the period 
is now commencing when that crying nuisance to farming, 
the hunting season, begins. There is, however, one class 
of depredators upon young trees and plantations that it is 
next to impossible to guard against—we refer to hares 
and rabbits, which, during the winter season, often inflict 
incalculable injury by barking and cropping the young 
plants and tender saplings. Sheep too, in severe frosty 
weather, have been known to ruin young woods and plan- 
tations by barking the trees; even the young fruit-trees 
in an orchard are not safe, should the cold be severe and 
the ground covered with snow: we oureelves have wit- 
nessed in one apple-orchard, during a single night, four 
hundred young trees destroyed in this way. 

Many persons appear to entertain the opinion that 
there are but comparatively few: situations where the soil 
is of a nature at all calculated for the growth of the more 
useful sorts of timber-trees, without ‘themselves under- 
standing almest anything of the nature or cultivation of 
timber generally, or apparently without knowing, or at 
least. bearing in mind, the fact, that in former ages vast 
and extensive forests existed in various parts of the 
country where now there is not so much as an aged 
thorn-bush or a stunted mountain ash or birch to be met 
with, and in situations too that are so and bleak, 
and the soil so indifferently calculated for ordinary farm- 
ing purposes, that those very lands which, some centuries 
ago, were tolerably productive as forests, are permitted to 
remain in. a state that renders them almost entirely 
worthless. Upon such lands, and in many other situa- 
tions where timber is not known ever to have grown, 
thousands of acres might be found which, by judicious 
treatment—that is, by planting the sorts of trees for the 
growth of which the soil is best adapted, and by securely 
fencing them in and paying all necessary attention to the 
plantations while young—might be brought to realize to 
their owners five or ten fold they at present derive from 
them.. Of course we would not be understood as advo- 
cating a universal system of planting—a conversion of 
whole districts of country, or even of entire farms, at 
present in a favourable state of tillage and productiveness, 
into woods and plantations. Our observations are in- 
tended to apply generally to waste and unproductive soils, 
which, in order to be ever reclaimed so as to produce 
them being boiled almost daily (and they boil beautifully soft and 
pulpy), and’ served up to the table with a piece of corn-fed pork, 
none other means of fattening hogs being equally estéemed in 
America ; and here they are certainly right, for the pork that has 
been fed upon Indian corn cannot possibly be surpassed in its ge- 
neral good quality. 
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even middling crops of grass-or grain, would require a 
large outlay of labour and expense at the commence- 
ment, and, to keep such lands im any respectable sort of 
order, a frequent expenditure afterwards; whereas, were 
such soils converted into plantations. and woodlands, the 
annual cuttings and cullings would in all probability 
fully cover the expenses of keeping them in proper 
order. 

Autumn is decidedly the best season for planting or 
sowing some sorts of mast or nuts, for the young plants 
get a start, which is not the case when sown in the spring, 
and are consequently the better calculated to withstand 
the severities of the succeeding winter, should the frost 
happen to prove severe. With regard to the sowing of 
acorns, Tusser remarks as fellows :— 

' & Sow acorns, ye owners that timber do love, 
Sow haw anki with them the better to prove: 
If cattle or coney may enter to crop, 
Young oak is in danger of losing his top.” * 

The plan here recommended is by no means a bad 
one, though now-a-days but seldom resorted to; but a 
moderately thin crop of either wheat or rye, where the 
land is entirely free from weeds, to say nothing of the 
haws, will seldom interfere with the growth of the seed- 
lings so as to materially injure them; and if the reapers 
are careful, little harm will ensue to the young plants. 
When this. plan is adopted, as. soon as.the grain is out of 
the way, a party of trustworthy hands should immediatel 
set about hoeing up the stubble and any weeds whic 
may have crept in, and should carefully stir the whole 
surface. With regard to raising young pine-trees for 
planting out or for thinning and permitting to stand for 
plantations, the seed should be sowed moderately early in 
the spring, about the middle or latter part of March, and 
when the seed. germinates and the young plants begin to 
appear above the surface, boys should be employed to 
scare away the birds, which otherwise would do the plants 
serious injury by picking off the seed while still attached 
to the leading shoot, and thus preventing it from becoming 
straight and perfect. Some sorts of firs or pines are 
peculiarly well adapted to the forming of plantations 
where the soil is but cold and barren and the situation 
bleak and exposed. The Scotch fir and the larch are 
amongst the kinds best adapted for our English barren 
wastes ; and since their growth is more rapid than most 
other kinds of forest trees, one of the greatest objections 
against forming plantations, that is, the long period 
which necessarily intervenes between the date of planting 
and the period when the trees become fit for use, applies 
less forcibly in this case than in most others, 

This is commonly the principal month for cider-making, 
and although it is used by the inhabitants of but some 
half-dozen counties, yet it seems of sufficient interest to 
require some notice in a monthly manual like that upon 
which we are engaged. In an early number we referred 
to the general condition of the apple-orchards, and we 
are still of the same opinion, that few if any of the various 
departments of husbandry (if this may be called one of 
them) are attended to with so little judgment and care as 
are most of the orchards in the cider districts; since 
several of them exhibit but too apparent proofs of the 
absence of ordinary attention, as well as the existence of 
an inferior quality of fruit upon a considerable number 
of the trees of almost every orchard that are still suffered 
to encumber the land. We are not aware of any attempts 
having been made to vindicate the indifferent manage- 
ment of the orchards here referred to; but regarding the 
bad fruit for cider, of which we find more or less in most 
of the orchards, their occupiers allege that the orchards 
bear. fruit the better where the trees are of numerots 
varieties. Besides, say they, it is a well ascertained fact, 
that if we were to plant but two or three sorts of trees, 
we should find the apple crop more frequently failing 

* *October’s Husbandry. 
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altogether than it does at present. This appears to us, 
however, but a weak and defective argument; for, ad- 
mitting that there ought to be a due admixture of apples 
in a large cider orchard, there surely are plenty of really 
good and valuable varieties of apples without being under 
the necessity of planting or engrafting a single tree of an 
inferior kind ; and that indifferent apples can be produced 
in larger quantities than those of a better quality, we much 
doubt, since, from all that we have witnessed, this by nu 
means appears to be the case, for the tasteless, juiceless, 
and mawkish-flavoured fruits—decidedly the worst sorts 
for cider—are by no means the most hardy and unfailing 
produce of the apple-orchard. 

It is rather singular that Tusser, in the whole of his 
observations upon the management of husbandry affairs, . 
never once refers to cider or cider-making, though he does 
speak of verjuice. It is true that he never ap to have 
resided in any of the cider counties ; but as hemes born 
in Essex (adjoining Kent, which is a cider comity), and 
was afterwards engaged as an agriculturist in that and 
some of the neighbouring counties, it certainly 1s somewhat 
odd that he nowhere refers to cider as an English beverage. 
He does, however, extend his observations to orchards and 
fruit in general; and although in doing so, like many 
other writers of former times, he appears to have been 
biassed and prejudiced in the opinion that the moon pos- 
sessed a peculiar influence over various productions of the 
soil, yet his observations upon gathering fruit, leaving the 
moon ovt of the: question, are as sane and sound as 
usual :— 

“ Out fruit go and gather, but not in the dew, 
With crab and with walnut, for fear of a shrew. 
The moon in the wane, gather fruit for to last, 
But winter fruit gather when Michel is past.” 

Again— 

“ Fruit gathered too timely will taste of the wood, 
Will shrink and be bitter, aud seldom prove good ; 
So fruit that is shaken and beat off a tree, 
With bruising and falling, soon faulty will be.”* 


We will now proceed to offer a few remarks upon cider- 
making, which, as far as practicable, are strictly attended 
to by the most celebrated cider-makers in the west of 
England. The fruit which is intended for cider ought to 
be thoroughly ripe at the time it is gathered, for the juice 
of unripe apples retains something of their harsh and 
sour taste, in spite of every endeavour to remove it, and 
is never brought to acquire that racy and mellow flavour 
which perfect ripeness can alone bestow. The practice 
which is so often resorted to of sweating the apples in 
heaps may in some measure impart to them an artificial 
ripeness ; but the palate that is accustomed to good cider 
will always detect that. which is forced from that which 
is purely natural. There may be circumstances, how- 
ever, in which the maker of cider may feel. justified in 
departing from se good a rule, for it sometimes happens 
that high winds commit great ravages in the apple- 
orchards before many of the apples are near ripe, when, 
as there would be no sale for them under such circum- 
stances, the only thing the proprietor can do is to bring 
them into the best condition he can by sweating them 
in heaps preparatory to Sqaverting their juice into cider ; 
or, when the weather is sunny and dry, by exposing them 
to its influence for several days, they will in a measure 
become mellowed into premature ripeness. To show the 
powerful influence which a warm sun has upon perfecting 
the flavour of most kinds of fruit, we may mention that, 
in some parts of our North American colonies, as well os 
in the northern and middle sections of the United States, 
cider is made from precisely the same sort of apples that it 
is frequently made from in this country ; but owing to the 
greater power and the less cloudy state of the atmosphere 
in those countries than.in England, the apples and cider 
too possess a finer and more mellow flavour. 

* « September’s Husbandry.’ 
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When the making of cider commences, the whole of 
the apples in an orchard ought not to be gathered pro- 
miscuously ; since even amongst the best varieties of 
cider-apples there are probably three or four weeks’ dif- 
ference in their time of becoming ripe ; and nothing can 
be more easy than to make a selection of trees from which 
to take the fruit at the same time ; for even on the score of 
inconvenience there can be little to object to in such a plan; 
if the cider were all to be made in one day, then there 
might be a reasonable cause for such a proceeding. Some 
persons have objected to apples remaining to ripen on 
the trees, alleging that many of them in doing so become 
quite mealy, and consequently yield less juice than when 
pulled at an earlier period; but the best answer to such 
an argument would be, to remind them that apples of 
such a quality were never intended for cider-apples ; for 
few mealy apples contain much agreeable tartness, and 
juice and astringency constitute the leading egw of 
a good mgly isn Remarkably soft and hard apples 
never ought to be ground and pressed together, for a por- 
tion of the pulp of the soft ones will be found floating in 
cider made in this way; indeed to such a degree, that 
it will be nearly impossible to make it fine and trans- 
parent. 

The more care that is bestowed upon the gathering of 
the apples, the better is likely to be the quality of the 
cider ; and where hand-gathering is resorted to—though 
it undoubtedly requires more labour—the extra trouble is 


commonly well repaid by the superior quality of the j. 


cider. Moreover the trees are less injured in this way, 
than where the apples, and pose? the fruit-bearing 
branches too, are beaten off the trees with long poles: when, 
if the apples are not immediately taken to the cider-mill, 
many of them will decay from the bruises they have 
received, and probably taint the cider. Dry weather is 
greatly to be recommended at the time of gathering, in 
whichever way it is performed; for if apples are 
gathered wet and piled up in that condition, the object 
looked for by the process of sweating is less likely to be 
obtained ; while, if on the contrary it is the intention to 
submit them at once to the cider-press, it should be recol- 
lected that water, in all vinous liquors, is a bad ingre- 
dient. Though sweating apples in heaps, as regards early 
and mellow fruit, and the better descriptions of apples 
generally, cannot be recommended,—it must be acknow- 
ledged there are so many late, hard, and trashy sorts in 
most of the cider counties, that they would, in our sea- 
sons in general, hang upon the trees until the frost set 
in, without becoming sufficiently mellow for grinding in 
the cider-mill. In order, therefore, to make cider from 
such apples as these, it probably is bes: to collect them 
into heaps of thirty or forty bushels each—the larger the 
heap, the sooner they become mellowed—where they should 
remain no longer than their condition seems to require. 
But they ought not to be laid, as is often the case, upon 
the wet grass, or in damp situations, but upon some dry 
boarded floor in the vicinity of the press, or upon clean 
straw where there is a roof to protect them from the rains 
and dews. 

Of the various modes of treatment the cider is sub- 
jected to after it has been made, in the different cider 
counties, we shall not enter upon any explanation ; neither 
have we space to illustrate the nature, form, and construc- 
tion of the different presses in use; for cider-making, 
like most branches of agricultural affairs, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been effected in the way of improving 
the system, and perfecting the implements in general use, 
is yet very far from being carried out in one common 
practice founded upon some rational and general princi- 
ple. It is a little remarkable that beyond the limits of 
certain counties or districts no cider whatever is made; 
and as the taste for cider does not seem to be on the in- 
crease, it is not probable that the original cider producers 
are likely to have their prospects, in this matter, inter- 
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fered with. It has sometimes struck us, however, that if 
there were here and there cider-presses established in al] 
those districts of country that apples are grown pretty 
abundantly in, in those seasons that happen to be un- 
commonly productive,—so much so that the growers are 
scarcely paid for their trouble of gathering and taking 
them to the neighbouring market-towns,—the owners of 
the presses would be able to afford the growers better 
prices than they often, under peculiar circumstances, are 
obliged to submit to, and might afterwards manage to 
make a fair profit upon their cider. 

Perry, compared with cider, is made in but small 
quantities ; but as it is generally preferred to cider by 
persons unaccustomed to either of them as an ordinary 
beverage, were it equally cheap and procurable, it ap- 
pears to us that much more of it would be consumed 
than is the case at present. Besides, it has long since 
been ascertained that pear-trees will thrive upon soils that 
apple-trees cannot be raised upon, so that in districts 
remote from the cider counties there would be no difli- 
cuity in cultivating pears in sufficient quantities to be 
submitted to the press and made into perry. 





Having considered it necessary to introduce the sub- 
ject of making cider, we cannot refrain from adverting to 
the subject of brewing ; and although it is not now-a-days 
so generally practised in the farm-houses as was the case 
formerly, yet still the more respectable class of farmers, 
in most parts of the country, at the season of the year 
when their crops have been gathered in, continue to pre- 
pare their brewing-vessels in order to lay in a supply of 
what has long been familiarly styled “ Old October.” 
Before hops and malt became exciseable commodities, 
many of the large farmers were in the habit of making 
their own malt, as well as of brewing their own beer, so 
that they were equally independent of the maltster and 
brewer. 

“ House may be so handsome, and skilfulness such, 
To make thy own malt, it shall profit thee much. 
Some drieth with straw, and some drieth with wood. 
Wood asketh more charge, and yet nothing so good. ’* 

Were there no restrictions upon malt-making, even at 
the present day, we feel disposed to doubt the general 
principle of farmers entering upon that or any other of 
these duties which evidently belong to persons who make 
them their general business. ‘The same argument would 
apply to the tanning of leather ; for we much doubt that 
any ultimate saving would be effected by the cousumers 
generally tanning their own. Brewing, however, is alto- 
gether a different affair, as no great expense is attached 
to preparatory measures; and the process is compata- 
tively simple and soon over. Besides, those who brew 
their own malt-liquor have no opportunity of making it 
of precisely the strength and quality they may wish; and 
when the superior sort has been extracted from the malt, 
the small-beer and grains, both particularly useSul 
among farmers, will more than prove an equivalent for 
all the trouble. 

“ Brew something for thine, 
Else bring up no swine. : 
Where brewer is needful, be brewer thyself, 
What filleth the roof, will help furnish the shelf.” 


Again,— 
“ Well brew, worth cost; 
Ill used, half lost. 
One bushel weil brewed, outlasteth some twain, 
And saveth both malt and expenses in vain.” 

Among what are commonly accounted the seeondary 
objects of good farming, but which are oftentimes of 
more consequence than many persons appear inclined 
to believe, is that of keeping the ground free from ant 
and mole hills; and according to the extent that farms 
are observed to be infested in this way, a perfect stranger 
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to the occupiers of them would be able in most cases to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of their characters as 
farmers for good or bad management. Both ants and 
moles frequently prove great annoyances to the husband- 
man; and as regards the latter, it may not happen to be 
always his own fault, should he find his meadows and 
pastures infested therewith at the season of the year after 
the crops have been gathered in, and when it is particu- 
larly desirable that such vermin should be destroyed. 
The case where a farmer should be exonerated from all 
blame, when we witness his ground overrun with mole- 
hills, can only be where he has employed all due means 
to rid himself of these predatory little animals; but, 
happening to be surrounded with neighbours less vigilant 
than himself, whose lands lie contiguous to and abut 
upon his own, by their neglecting the destruction of the 
moles, a portion of the increase will be sure to find their 
way into meadows and pastures that had previously | 
been free from them; and such an occurrence can 
searcely fail to be a subject of real annoyance to an in- 
dividual who prides bimself on the appearance and hus- 
bandry-like management of his farm. 

Iu many parts of the country whole parishes or town- 
ships agree with some individual, who styles himself a 
mole-catcher, for the destroying of all the moles within 
the limits of the district; but the best plan is that where 
parishes unite in letting the catching of their moles—not 
from year to year, as is commonly the case—but for a 
term of seven, ten, or even a greater number of years; for 
where this is the case, it becomes the interest of the mole- 
catcher to destroy the entire breed, if he possibly can, at 
as early a period of the term as possible; and were he 
to devote more time and labour to effect this object, for 
oue or two seasons at the commencement, than his annual 
stipend would appear to warrant his doing, in the end he 
would bea considerable gainer; for during the latter 
period of the term, having little or nothing to engage his 
attention in that quarter, he would be at liberty to devote 
his time to objects elsewhere. But the mole-catcher 
would not be the only gainer in a case like the one alluded 
to, for every individual connected with the occupation of 
the land would be more or less benefited. 

The autumn and the spring are the seasons best cal- 
culated for the destruction of moles: during the summer 
they frequently carry on their burrowing and throwing 
up hills among the crops of grass and grain, and cannot 
consequently be so conveniently got at; and frost and 
snow are calculated to interfere with the trapping of them 
during the severer part of winter. It therefore behoves 
all persons engaged in the affairs of husbandry to see that 
the mole-catcher performs his duty at this particular 
season of the year, or else to look to the destruction of the 
moles themselves ; for notwithstanding it is customary to 
employ persons who make mole-catching a regular busi- 
hess, in most cases farmers or their assistants would ex- 
perience but little difficulty in catching them themselves. 
Since moles do not confine their haunts to the region of) 
luxuriant meadows or cultivated grounds, for they are as 
generally found infesting wastes and elevated commons, It 
happens that in those parts of the country where such un- 
claimed lands abound the farmers find it impossible to 
keep their lands free from becoming infested by those 
pests to agriculture. Besides the damage which they do 
by rooting up and loosening the roots of such grass, corn, 
and other plants as may happen to grow near their bur- 
rows, it frequently happens, when they get among such 
covered drains as are frequently resorted to in wet soils, 
that a considerable extent of damage is done by their 
stopping up the narrow channels left to convey away the 
water, The banks too of ponds and rivers are sometimes 
seriously injured by moles working their way through 
them ; and instances are upon record of serious outbreaks 
of rivers, where a mole-hole was the original channel by 
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which the water made its escape. When moles throw up 
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hills of a considerable size, which they sometimes do, the 
best plan is to spread the mould lightly over the sur- 
rounding surface at the earliest convenient opportunity. 
Some persons go to the trouble of carting the mould away, 
and, with other substances, forming it into a compost ; but 
since there is no peculiar fertility in the soil of which a 
mole-hill is composed, any other, procured at less trouble, 
would answer equally well: friend Tusser, however, ad- 
vocates the former plan ; for he says:— 


“ Make hillocks of mole-hills in field throughout, 
And so to remain till the year go about ; 
Make also the like whereus plots be too high, 
All winter a-rottiug for compost to lie.” 


Diminutiye as the common ants are, yet from their 
unceasing exertions to erect storehouses wherein to la 
up provisions for the future, the size of the ant-hills 
which we sometimes mect with, where their destruction 
has been neglected from year to year, would greatly 
astonish persons unacquainted with the fact. Indeed, in 
many parts of the country, ants are considered greater 
annoyances to the husbandman than moles; for while 
with proper care, and a small annual expense, the entire 
race of the former may frequently be extirpated, upon one 
farm, or pethaps several adjoining ones, with the exercise 
of the greatest care, and a continual perseverance, it is 
found wholly impracticable to destroy the breed of ants in 
a single field. By a proper degree of attention, however, 
the farmer may prevent the ant-hills from attaining any 
great size; for where a hill is observed to be forming, a 
severe pounding or beating of the earth with a beetle, or 
any other heavy and blunt implement, will cause the de- 
struction of a large portion of the ants, and so completely 
disarrange or utterly ruin their storehouses, that those 
which escape with life will not be apt to commence their 
works again in the same place. When, however, the ant- 
hills have been allowed to accumulate until they have at- 
tained a large size, and haye become nuisances of no 
ordinary sort in both meadow and pasture lands, the best 
plan is to attack them in the autumn, which should be 
commenced by removing the hills completely, either by 
using a sharp spade or a species of plough invented espe- 
cially for this purpose: the hills, being afterwards removed 
a short distance from their old sites, should be placed the 
bottom upwards, so that the rains would penetrate the 
workings and drive out the ants; and the succeeding 
frosts would be sure to destroy large numbers of them. 
But should it be practicable to have a supply of quick- 
lime at hand, the best plan is to cast away the ant-hills 
as they are loosened from their original sites, and the hills 
and ants and all mixed at once with as much of the lime 
as should be found sufficient to destroy them root and 
branch. ‘Not, however, that we wish to insinuate that a 
compost made in this way would possess ant superior 
qualities as a manure, for even where fertile soils are in- 
fested with ants, the hills they construct are mostly com- 
posed of particles of sand, these, apparently, being better 
adapted to the erection of their storehouses and granaries 
than the finer particles of the soil.. Incredible as it may 
appear to persons wholly unacquainted with matters of 
this sort, we have scen ground so completely overrun 
with ant-hills, that but little clear space remained between 
them, and many of the hills were of an extraordinary 
size, measuring five or six feet in diameter, and hot less 
than eighteen inches or two feet in height, that is, above 
the level of the ground between them. 

As winter approaches, it ought to be the husbandman’s 
care that not only his fences, which we previously referred 
to, be put in good order, but that the yards, sheds, and 
outoffices generally, be in a fit and proper condition for 
the uses to which they may respectively be applied ; for 
upon the degree of care and attention bestowed upon farm- 
stock during the winter season, no small portion of the 
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general profits of farming depends. In no department of 
husbandry affairs have greater improvements been intro- 
duced than in those connected with the farm-yard and 
the buildings commonly ineluded in what is called the 
homestead. The great changes in crops and farm pro- 
duce generally, that the improved system of tillage has 
introduced, may in some measure have tended to pro- 
duce the improvements we allude to; but it strikes us 
as very extraordinary, upon thoroughly examining into 
the character of farm-buildings which have been erected 
more than a century ago, that we find no traces of any 
attempts, on.the part of the planners or builders, to avoid 
palpable inconvenience, or, more properly perhaps, to 


make convenience any part of their study. In many | gone 


cases it seems not to haye been thought worth the while 
of the rustic architect to carry utility of a into. de- 
partments of so lowly a condition as that of a hovel to 
shelter pigs or young cattle in, or a nondescript building 
wherein to stable horses and cows: the comfort of the 
tenants. of these rude side-walls, with still ruder roofs, 
seems to have been a subject of no weight or consideration 

But we now meet with, in nearly all the better cultivated 


districts of the kingdom, the offices belonging to a farm-. 
not only regular and pleasing in outward appearance, | lodged 


pone 
and complete, presenting the. best. securities for the safe 


deposit of the various farm products, and, at the same 
time, the prontest facilities for the various duties that are 
rom 


required id. 
A pons degree of warmth and ventilation is never lost 
sight of in the pretent day; while neatness and cleanliness, 
even as regards hogs and cattle, are.considered nearly as 
inllapeamntte as a daily supply of food. Slovenliness and. 
neglect being no longes tolerated, there is now no. plea for 


ut within we find the arrangements everywhere systematic 


those who have. farm-stock to attend to.. 
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the litter and waste once so conspicuous in most farm- 
yards ; and the various kinds of crops, by being kept in 
more convenient situations, and in better order too, may 
be removed as they are wanted at the least possible ex- 
pense of labour ; for the architects of the present day are 
philosophers enough to understand that a saving of labour, 
to him who has wages to pay, is a saving of money. 

The inconvenience and absence of any really useful 
plan seems equally to have extended to the farm-houses 
themselves ; for when we compare the unshapely and 
irregular old edifices with those that are erected at the 
present day, we can scarcely be induced to award much 
of either taste or foresight to the generations that are 
. One thing, above all others, appears. very remark- 
able, the almost universally low and damp condition of the 

nd-floors, since in the generality of cases (the floors 
Feisig clay, stone, or mortar), instead of their being raised 
a little above the level of the surrounding surface, they 
were sunk beneath it, a descent of a step or two usually 
leading to the lobby or passage. Regarding the large 
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| open and cold * hall,’ we can readily imagine that this 


was a custom borrowed from the baronial mansions, since 
in farm-houses the servants used then to be boarded and 
with their employers, and with the members of the 
farmer’s family, ate at the same board, and congregated 
around the same fire: but the chambers bore no_propor- 
tion to the hall, for they were commonly low and comfort- 
less; and, except in what was denominated the guest- 
chamber, there was but little furniture, and that of the 
meanest order. But. this apparent want of design, or 
the fitness of things in application to their several. uses, 
did not stop here, but extended throughout the entire 
range of husbandry implements and household utensils, 
even to the most ordinary articles in hourly or daily use, 
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